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EDITORIAL NOTE 

It is a common desire among tourists to learn 
something of the culture of the countries they vis.t as 
nell as to see their beautiful scenery To see is 
naturally easier than to learn, but flying ' isits rner y 
for sightseeing hardly furnish the time "t 
for more than a casual glimpse of the cu tore of any 
foreign people. This is specially true of Japan 
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PREFACE 


Jnpan’s natural bcaut>’ is licr proud Jicritage. 
The Japanese know therefore how to enjoy land and 
water, and they are used to a keen and sensitive 
observation of nature. It is the liands of such people 
that have evolved Japanese art as it is today. 
Hence, their art is elegant and refined, and it is these 
characteristics which are the most conspicuous in the 
Japanese garden. 

When we look over liistorj*, \\ e see that the 
Japanese civilization was affected by the advanced 
civilization introduced from China nearly two thousand 
j-cars ago. In Japan it made rapid progreis, ami it 
was soon skilfully naturalized by the artistic tempera 
ment of the people. It certainly surprises us to see 
the HO-6-do of the Byodo-in Temple at Uji, so elaborate- 
ly remodelled on Chinese architecture, and yet so 
wonderfully Japanese that no one could be sure of its 
origin. Since then, and for about one thousand years, 
much has been changed, till finaUj- we have evolved 
the present Japanese garden. In e\ery detail of its 
structure, \\c may easily recognize that all is taught 
by nature, that is, all the tcchnicjup . in Japanese 
landscape gardening is learned fecWi’J^^lJrfc’djerscir 

Later, through the eras Taisho.'Jai'an 

eagerly imported both the;^U»blfean and .-Vmuucan 
civilizations, in which we find architecture and landscape 
g-ardening. Occasionally, or form.d gartkns 



were built, but they never met with the general 
appreciation of the people. In fact the Japanese ha^•e 
never lost the spirit of loving nature which they have 
cherished for three thousand years, and in consequence 
they never neglect to adopt the constituting dements 
of natural beauty in their gardens, whether tliey are 
the grand promenading gardens, castle gardens or even 
the tiny gardens. 

It is noteworthy that the Japanese garden seems 
to make even greater and better development under 
similar coercion from abroad. The English garden is 
usually characterised by lawns and flowerbeds. How- 
ever, it should not be disregarded here that the 
naturalness in the Japanese garden is not a mere copy 
of nature as she is, but it is the essence of nature 
herself, so to speak. The Japanese landscape gardener 
composes his picture, exaggerating the impression lie 
obtains from nature, in accordance with his ideal, just 
as a painter transfers an extensive view to his canvas, 
containing similarly a poetic or philosophic idea. 

Seeing as I do both the European and American 
architecture changing in recent times, I believe that 
the landscape gardening in these countries would do 
w-ell to imitate the principle of the Japanese garden, 
and not to remain content with mere curiosity in it. 

In conclusion 1 have to acknowledge, with sincere 
thanks, my indebtedness to Mr. S. Katsumata and Mr. 
A.P. Tliomas who helped me to complete this work. 

MATsuNOSUKr Tatsui 

Tokvo. StpUrofctr, 1934 
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I AN OUTLINE.. OF THE. HISTORY 
OF JAPANESE GARDENS 

Tlie origin of Japanese gardens may be traced to 
the era of the Empress Suiko (A.D. 592-62S), nhen, 
according to a document remaining today, tiiere 
already existed n cll-designetl gardens with artificial 
hills and ornamental ponds. It is ucll knoun that 
Soga-no-Umako, a high fuiictcoiuirj' of that pericxl, uas 
the possessor of a beautiful garden. 

What therefore was the nature of Japanese 
gardens in those early d.ays ^ It is hoped that the 
following will make this clear. The art of garden- 
m.aking was iniportwl from Korea, .as. were many other 
arts ami crafts, and it is not difficult to Imagine that 
both the designers and their assistants were Koreans 
naturalized in Japan. 

In the Nara I’oriod (A.D. 645-781), direct inter- 
course with the continent of China was ojicned, and 
Cliincsc influence began to make itself felt in various 
phases of Japanese life. The progress of garden- 
m.iking kept jeicc with the advance of architecture, 
and fine landscape gardens came to adorn the 
palaces and villas of the Emi*cror, the princes of 
the blood, and wealthy nobles. In these gardens, not 
only rocks, water, trees, ami |>I.ii)t'., but even InrtK. 
aninuls and fishes formetl |»art of the mattnal that con- 
Iribwtfd lo tlieir com}>«sjtion- Moreen cr. in these g.irdcns 

~h 





«<«• It"" "SeM". B>5bu" ttr.en picWrs. 


various feasts were given to add the enjoyment of the 
open air to the pleasures of the table. None of these 
old-time gardens is to be seen now, but they are 
occasionally referred to In contemporary poetry o 


Japanese and Chinese styles. . 

In the succeeding period of Hci-an, j 

D. 78.-.. SS) the style of architecture .mportal 
from Korea and China was gradually adopted 
the Japanese mode of living and t.astc. n i 
architecture, the so-called Shinden^siditn was 
completed, and in consequence gardens more in tne 
with the traditional taste of the Japanese came into 
vogue. Slnndcn-siihirt is a style combining Chinese 
and Japanese fc.iturcs — in the pl.in it retained the 
Chinese style prevalent in the Kara Period, but in the 



Ruins ot Shiiid<n stylo nr4en at Moobu-», HiraUuml 


clevntion it %vas purely Japanese, graced with elements 
of elegance and lightness. A similar tendency was to 
he found in the design of gardens. 

The typical garden for the Shinden style 
architecture has, on the south of the building, an open 
space, to the south of which a narrow pond is made 
to extend from cast to west. The pond has an island, 
anti on the south of the j>ond a hill is raised. Water 
is introduced from the north of the building site in the 
form of .a yarimizn or stream, which flows between 
or below edifices. The usual plan is to divide the 
water into tuo channels — one is led into the level 
ground south of the building to feed the jxind, and 
the other drops from the lull as a waterfall. Stones 
are properly arranged on the lull, on the banks of the 
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UarJea of 2i>i«cn*ii «l NikniiK. {\amnfti<rn 

According to Chinese mythologj' the four quarters are 
ruled bj’ fotir deities — cast by SeirjT), west bj' Byahko, 
north by Gembu, and south by Shujaku ; and it was 
believed that east was the source of purity and west the 
outlet of all impurities. Hence the direction of the 
stream. Tlie philosophy of the positive and the 
negative^ had also its influence in fixing the details 
of g.irdcn design. 

Such superstition was natural to the unenlightened 
minds of those old d-ij-s, and consequently tbcic was 
nothing surpiising about it. What is surprising, how- 
ever, is the fact that the tradition based on primitive 

* Principles in unlur«, accordini; lo Iho Chinese pluloso 
phors, were incnlcnled tn t;ard(ni arthilecliii'c 





Shitulfn «t>to pond alill exuts at Dy5d5-ln. Uj" 


jtond, and in the water. The arrangement of trees aiul 
plants in appropriate jwsitions completes the make-up 
of the garden. 

Tlicse gardens were by no means of one set 
design : they varied according to the ideas of the 
designers. Gardens were sometimes of forest or wockI 
pattern, without either pond or stream. The general 
tendency, however, was the rc|>rodiiction in a garden 
of r.xir scenery representing field and coast. As 
It was an .age of snpcrsilition, and apjxearance stooii 
especi.ally litgh in {X>pular regard, rigid restrictions 
were 4ibser\ctl in the sliapc ami size of stones, their 
asjicct. and llw direction of the stream. 'J'o give .an 
example, .a stream was not considcrcil gr)rtd unless 
it (lowed from c.ist to wot, or from north to south. 


(4-> 


Gard«a o( Kinbat(u*s> tempt« •! Caldtn Favilion. Kyoto 

(2) the appeal of Zen philosophy, and (3) the stimulus 
of the landscape painting of the Sung and Yuan 
dynasties,*' contemporary with the period under review. 
These paintings were much appreciated by the Zen 
priests and members of the aristocracy. As 
might be expected, gardens designed with these forces 
in full play were not so decorative as those of the 
Heian I’criod — they were more reposeful, more 
substantial. Tlie prominent features were stones, 
water and e\'ergreens, with little change throughout 
the four seasons. Specimens of Kamakura gardens 
still to be seen are those of the Zuisen-ji at Nikaido, 
Kamakura, and of the Saili6-ji in Kyoto. Tradition 


• Chinese djnastiea (A IJ 963 — 1367) 
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Gard<m o( 8aihS*)i al Kvelo 

superstition should l»avc had its sway in landscape 
gardening until recent times. 

In the Hc'ian I’criocI many gardens were laid out 
to adorn homes, villas, shrines, and temples. It 
appears that these gardens were substantially of the 
same type. Tliis statement in borne out by some 
old garden sites, where outlines of the type are still 
traceable, and by contcm|>orary jiictiires which have 
come dow n to tia. 

lliis style of landscape gardening wiilcly prcvailcil 
«lo\\ii to the middle of the Kamakura I’criotl (A. U- 
1186-1393), but a cliange was introtluccd when 
Ihiddhiat priests of the Zen sect came to design (heir 
own gardens. 1 Ins cliange rcsultcii from three factors — 
tn the introdiitlif*n of a new* style of architecture. 


CdHcn c( Kinkabu-n. tMnpl« o( C«Iden Tavilien. K7&I0 

(2) the appeal of Zen philosophy, and (3) the stimulus 
of the landscape jniinting of the Sung and Yuan 
dynasties,* conteniporary with the period under review. 
TIksc paintings were much appreciated by the Zen 
priests and members of the aristocracy. As 
might be cxpectcti, gardens designed with these forces 
in full pl.t}' were not so dccoratiVc as those of the 
Ilcian I’eriotl — they were more reposeful, more 
subvtanti.i). IIjc prominent fc-ttiires were stones, 
w'atcr and evergreens, with little ch.angc throughout 
the four seasons. SixTCimens of K.amakura gardens 
still to l>c seen are those of the Zuiscn-ji at NikaidO. 
Kam.akura, aijd of the SaihiVji in Kyoto. Tradition 

* Chin»e dsnnitlo A I> 12071 




Garacn of Wi-m K>oW 


of tl.c ,«U,r.->l features of the s.te A 
are harmoniously combined to produce a ^ 

This school of l.and,ca;» “ 

further development in the Muromach. ' ^ , 

,335-, S73) nedthe zenith ’’^"' “ 0 “ 

in the so-called Higashiyama I'erlod (about ^ 

, 490 ). A typical specimen is the garden attached to 
th! Jisho-ji or Ginkahn-ji (Silver I'avilion) at TI.Kash,^ 
yama, Kyoto, in which the origin.al features ar 
preserved in their rmtirety. In this a pond .s dug at 
tire frwit of tire mmtnt.ain, ami the liirking o re 

r lovation nitir tl,c (porrud In low forms an extensive 


Unnicn o( DAisni-in. Oaitohuji. hyelo 


garden. Tiic writer recently undertook the excavation 
of the buried portion of the g.nrden on the hill, and 
discovered a group of stones which formed the place 
where the tc.vgardcn was. He could also trace the old 
paths leading uphill and the sites of buildings that 
once existed. These discoveries Jj.ave testified 
to the extensive scale on w'hich the garden in 
its original form was designed and carried out. The 
construction of the pond was aUo minutely inquired 
into, and the writer was surprisc<.l at the excellence of 
the technique used, llicrc is still to he found quite a 
number of gardens l>clonging to this school of 
landscape gardening in the same such as 

{jardens of the Tenryu-ji. Kokwoo-ji nr Kink.Tkii-ji 
(Gnhlcn I’avillosi), and the Toji-in. all of K>otii. 





Oard«n «f Ry&an'Ji. 


Among the gardens of this type some are 
suggestive of landscape paintings in black monochrome, 
imported from China in those days, and they may be 
called “ gardens dratrn with stones." For a specimen 
the reader is referred to the garden of the Dalsen*in 
in the precincts of the Daitoko-ji, Kyoto. In tlic 
pond there is no water, and the garden might be 
described as a threc-dimensioned monochrome land- 
scape drawn with rocks. Sncli a tendency can he 
partly noticed m every one of the gardens of this kind. 

Another type of Muromaclu garden tliat is 
worthy of note is hiraniwa or the flat garden. In 
this there IS neither hill nor pond ; only stones and 
trees arc so arranged on .1 fl.it piece of ground to 
produce the <lcsirctl cflcct. Symlwlisrn often come; 
20— 




•And wa\o<l and lined kiUi bamboo rake 


into play, so that in an cs-treme case the jjarden is 
Intended to symbolize a sacred enclosure, the whole 
space being covered with white sand. But in ordinary 
gardens of this type stones and trees are used. The 
celebrated garden of the Ryuan-ji is oblong in shape 
and contains fifteen well-selected stones grouped in five 
sets of two, three or five, so as to make up an 
artistic composition. No other decorative elements are 
present except white sand, which covers the entire 
space. Tlic whole is so simple, j^ct singularly elTectivc 
in suggesting an impressive pliasc of nature. No 
tloubt the idea was borrowed from the art of bonseJit, 
or tray landscape, which was ixjpular .at that time 
among the nobles. Tlicre is clevcrnc'is of design, and 
it is imlcctl a rcflnc<l art. Hie tr.ay landscape is 
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Garden «l boroWnn al Dawe. ICvolo 

iTieant for parlour decoration. It represents some 
piece of fine scenery, reproduced in miniature on 
tray, usually lacquered black, rvitl, tiny stones and 
sarrd, wlr.te or coloured. To break tire monotony or 
a fiat garden, tire white sarrd strewn all over rs ofierr 
Irghtly scrrrtclrcd with a bamboo rake so as to grve r 
waves or parailcl lines. TIrese patterns are very el cc- 
trve in Irciglrtcnirrg the esthetic appeal nftlrc ensemb c. 

Pl.at gardens seem to have been corr.strrrctc 
usually in a space adjoirring a buildirrg ; they are to 
be found today in marry of the temples rn Kyoto. 
As tire area is quite hmited in this cl.ass of garilen, 
the natural features rurtsidc the garden, such as a hril, 
a rroorl or a stream, .tre often used to serve as art 
adratrtagc.us b.ackgrotttttl. Sorrretimes tire rlecoratrve 


Z2— 



Ca rricn et Siih> ltonsnft*3!. K) i 


elements within the garden arc sn tlesigncd as to 
combine with the outside scenic features, some of which 
are arranged to convey the impression of distance, with 
significant continuity to weave a fine piece like tnpestr>'. 
This trick, tcchnicaUy calJcd sftakkti, or “ borrowed 
scenery,” uas frequently resorted to by garden designers. 

Tlius in the ^Ttiromacbi I*crioi! (1335-1573). both 
tlie hiil and flat gardens progressed, and there came, 
in the succeeding ilomoyama Period (1573-1603!, 
another change in the popular taste for garden- 
making. In that period the heroic spirit of the 
age founil its expression in the grand scale ol 
architecture. Castles were built in rapid succession. 
These were decorated with car\jngs and other 
striking features, simulating in richness of form and 
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colour the luxurious architecture of the Ikiddhist 
temple. Ifow splendid were Atuchi Castle built !>>' 
Nobunaga, and llic two casticb of Osaka and 
Fushiml and Juraku Palace built by Hidoyoslii, may 
be gathered from the fragments forming part of certain 
temples in Kyoto. This change of fashion in archi- 
tecture naturally had its inHucncc on gardens, the 
nature of which was modified to meet the new 
requirements in taste. Tlic general tone of landscape 
gardening was transformed at a bound from that of 
repose, highly savouring of Zen Buddhism, to that of 
colour and vigour. The result tvas that huge stones 
and plants, with bold outlines such as sotetsu or the 
cycad were preferred as decorative features. A typical 
garden of this description is that attached to Fushiml 
Castle within the precincts of the West Honganji, which, 
together with the edifice, was transferred from Fushimi. ’ 
Interwoven with tin's extravagant life of the age 
there was the cult of elegant sinjplictty forming a 
striking contrast to it. This 'vas the tea ceremony pro- 
fessed by masters who had their votaries among the 
samurai class. Attached to the tea-house, where these 
ceremonies were held, there was a garden conspicuous 
for its austere simplicity coupled with elegance. This 
combination was designated by the term wain* 

* In an age of colour and grandeur, Riky5 Ihe lea- 
master advocated the estheficism "wabl", for which there 
is no English word to cover the meaning completely. It may 
be paraphrased as a taste for chaste Bimplieily and refined 
frugality conducive to a confemplative and serene frame of 
mind. Devotees of the lea cult take pains to create a calm 
and tranquil atmosphere free from distraction in the tea 
U— 




Garden o( ShSoondS in Kyato 


These tea-gardens arc intimately connected with the 
practice of the tea ceremony. They are practical in 
puri>osc, blit tliii practicality took the form of an 
embodiment of by uhicli tea-masters set great 

store. Tlicj' had a refined air, a certain rcixjse, and 
an air of Zen lluddhism. In imitating nature, realism 
was aimed at, but defective features c>f nature were 
eliminated, and fair features alone were selected and 


rorrmony room, ns w«U ns in the lamtstai^e (;nrticu attnehed 
to it. TIio<o i«fio CAR discoter «ubi)« Wauly lijddoi tinder 
Iho inomnto nspo;! ol n room »xll also bo nblo lo nnurecinte 
Uio rustic slmylicity clinmctcrislic ol a Jn|>ane'e enrUen The 
liik) a tradition* ossenlinl in Kanlons is lo reiiroduce N'ature ns 
she i*. hut inre must bo taken not (o m]>> tier iiidiscriiiuna- 
Icly as in jiliotocrajdiy 
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CAfdcn «< SoBion-ln **» Olinra 

woven into n canvas occortlii.K to the desiBner’e ideal of 
l>eauty. Tlie ,.roduct!oa so realized was a miniature 
landscape, tlie counterpart ot which was likely to be 
found in actual nature— though on a larger scale, ihu 
representative designer of tca-g.ardens was Sen-no- 
Kikyu- In response to the requirements of the tc.a 
ceremony, the stone lantern, the water-basin, stepping- 
stones and steps came in due course to be the^ lea 
ing features in garden-making. It is interesting to 
note that these originally practical features in the tea- 
gardens gradually found tlieir Avay into ordinary 
gardens as ornaments. 

After the death of Hideyoshi, the Tokiigawas 
came into jrawer, and the founder of the family, 
lyeyasu, was appointed Slioguu in the Sth year of 
Keicho (1603). This ushered in the Edo Period. 


26— 


Carden o! Oyaku*«n «t WekemaJiu. >«koshinia I'refeelure 


For about lialf a ce»itiify after its inauguration, tlie 
styles of gardening of the preceding Momoyama 
I’eriod were folloucd but witl» furtlier develop- 
ment in details. One feature of garden design 
specially worthy of mention in those fifty years is the 
birth of the " stroll ganlcn.” wliidi was the result of 
an increased area in the gardens adorning mansions 
of daimyos, and the closer connection into which the 
garden and tea ceremony wctc brought. Walk gardens 
found favour in view of the necessity of co-ordinating in 
an extensive garden the x-arious edifices used for 
purjioscs of the tea ceremony. In stringing miniature 
scenic gems with garden iiatlis leading to ceremonial 
tea-houses, variety was sought for ple.asure and contem- 
plation, and at the same time efforts were made to 
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Garden of lUnnS>j> al NitikS 


evolve of the entire garticn an artistic i>ro(UtCtioii, 
cliaractefi7ed by unity and harmony. In the makinff 
of paths the selection and arrangement of stepping- 
stones and /n/ow/’-fr/n or “stone pavement,” artistic 
effect suited to the location was always kept in view, 
and ponds, hills, streams, and waterfalls — all liad to 
be so disposed as to present an equal)}' .appealing 
effect from whatever point they might be viewed. 
Tilts condition was required as these decorative 
features were not to be looked at from a fixed point 
in tlie structure, but from various angles as guests 
w.alked about in the garden while being entertained 
at the Ceremony. 

The lUlo Period (1603-1868), -with its prolongcti 
reign of peace, fostered the growth of literature .and 
the fine .arts, and a considerable change was brought 




liAnt^'n of Kiyosiuui (ulcMrnnn, Tokyo 


.llxnit ill pnpul.if Kaiilo «crc improveil .iHtl 

fncilitic:) and bCctJfUy of travel were greatly increased. 
Travel in search of the t>ict»irc?qiic in nature inflnencctl 
the technique of laiul'caj>c gardening, to which the 
inut.ttlon of some fair six>t< in nature was freely 
introilucecl. I’opnianty of hicr.iturc aKo ciTcctctl 
tlesigiKTs of gnrtlens, amt they l>cgan to produce 
g.inlens which jK»-c>scd a pleasing individ.ulity with 
the gltmoiir of htcr.try n=:-.ociations. Small gardens t<' 
lie enj-iyctl from the interior of a luni^e were often 
molcUctl on tea-gardens, ami love of the ceremony 
and its iilcas came tn win favinir among tlie |H.-.>ple in 
getural. Until the earlier >cars of the Metji I'ra. 
ihoc gardens of the Ido wiie m jKipular 

favour. 





The Japanese lives for and in his garden. His house is 
always wide open lo it. It is ns much a part of ius 
home as the walls themselves. And v\ heu at night 
he is forced to close the pni.ec screens of lus 
liouse upon the garden's mystic charm, 
he stiil hems its iingeis tapping 
on iii^ roof. 


30— 






II DIFFERENT TYPES OF GARDENS 

HILL GARDENS 

The hill garden features a hill, with which are 
usually combined a pond .and a stream-hence the 
name Tstikiyctum-smism, or hills and water. 

Tile ilIustr.ation given here is from a manual for 
garden makers published at Yedo in nlh year of 
liunsei (1S28). The intended angle of vision is from 
the parlour. To the south of the building is a pond 
with gr.acefiil shore lines. The pond contains an island, 
and on the southern shore hills of varying height are 
arranged, A path iiinds all about the garden so as 
to present the garden’s fe.atiires to advantage. 

This is only an example, but it provides a goorl 
idea of the hill g.atden. It is a normal type, with a 
pair of largo stones standing at the left and a water- 
fall leaping between them. T his eemhination is intended 
to form the centre of the garden. Helow, and .at the 
left adjoining the building, is placed a water-basut, 
designed to respond to the broader view in front. To 
facilitate understanding. I have made a plan based on 
the illustration as a eonipaiison will afford a better grip 
of what has been stated It is quite plain that the 
garden is designed to ,wcscnt n. one view a complete, 
picturesque view to speit.ator, in the parlour. For the 
partial iiaving of the ivath stepping-stones, oblong and 
Otherwise, arc used. The oblong one is c.illed 



Hill <>ant«» «l YofuUurii fehniie. Tiik>0 

sflht-isJii, CT *' ]>ocm*cnr<] Stone/* from its resenibl.mcc 
to n card on ivliiclj a Jajxinese j>oem (i///?; or J/niiit)'* is 
tisoallj' uritten. llic sliorc of tlic jxjnd is protected by 
stones and piles, and tmjKirtant |>oints arc marked by 
stones and trees. Generally speaking, the main .view, 
which is usually shifted a little citlicr to the right or the 
left, is pushed to the rear, and the side view- at tlic right 
and left is brought slightly to tlie foreground. Tlie 
triangle formed by connecting the three points re- 
presented by the three views makes up the entire canvas. 
The triangulaiity of canvas is aUo the basic piinciple of 
the flat garden, but in the hill garden, on account of 
Its possessing three dimensions, the design is naturally 

• JnjianesB poems’ iila 31 syllable, haiku 17 syllables. 
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more complicated, and therefore requires more deco- 
rative features. 

In the explanation of the Illustration, a few words 
are necessary as to the mldpond island. The island is 
decorated >vith a stone called raihai-sch, or “worsliip- 
ping-stone," a yulivti-dorii or “snow-viewing Lantern,’’ 
and a pine tree, so as to function as an important feature 
in the design of the garden- It constitutes the medium 
ground connecting the neighbourhood of the building 
with the hills, and is most effective in producing an 
illusion of enhanced distance by making the pond and 
the hills more complicated. In a uay the island may 
be looked ujwn as the centre of the garden view, whose 
bcautj’ is no doubt considerably enhanced bj' its 
presence. 
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TJic construction af hill*; iwturuily requires, a fairly 
large area. 'Hicy arc therefore impracticable for small 
gardens. Also, in planting trees, care is taken in tlicir 
selection so as to maintain a substantial equality of 
appearance in all seasons. Tlds purivwc is attained 
by making evergreens the keynote interspersed u-ith 
flowering trees and maple trees f.imous for their autumnal 
tints of great beauty. 'Hiis combination eliminates the 
dreariness produced by bare branches in winter. 'I'he 
background is usually supplic«I by evergreens — A'ns/ii, 
shii, suffi, JiutaAi, jrfjmr//, etc . — uhich line the insiiJe 
of the fencing round the garden. Tliis further sustains 
the view of the garden during the icafless season. 

From olden times the pine has been regarded as» 
the green of garden trees, and their shaping and trim- 
ming for artistic effect have been elaborately studied 
with marked success. For garticn planting, jiines 
fashioned into fine .shajws as picturesque as those of 
/>Piisai, or pot-plants, are preferred by garden designers. 

FLAT GARDENS 

Hira-niwa, or flat gardens, are those laid out on 
a flat area without hills or ponds. In a flat garden, 
the level is supposed to be the surface of water. 
Stones, trees, stone lanterns, water-basins and wells 
form the decorative elements. It is believed that the 
scenic features of tile sea, the lake, or the pond arc 
taken as the model. Garden designers in the Edo Period 
explained that the hill garden represents the heart 
of tlie mountain or the remote recess of a valley, and 
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the flat garden the coast or islands. Stone groujjs in 
a flat garden may be looked ujxjn as islands of varying 
size. 

Tiic accompanying illustrations arc taken from 
the landscape gardening manual already referred to. 
(A) shows a typical flat garden, sceii in all its 
austerity without stepping-stones guiding the path. 
(15) is a little Ics"? austere with its stepping-stones 
dotting the path. 

As .1 study of these two models makes clear, 
the garden view from the parlour, as in the lull garden, 
is conip.asscd within the triangle formed by Imcs con- 
necting three jKJints — the apex representing the front 
ami the base tlie right and left sides. In (A) a jiro- 
minent stone group in fr<mt marks the centre of the 
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garden, taking the place of the hills and the uaterfall. 
The medium ground is 6Ucd by the well and a flat 
stone in the middle. These take the place of the 
midpond island and tiie shore. In the foreground the 
%yholc scene is bracketed by the water-basin at the 
right and the stone group at the left. Tims it will be 
seen that the composition is .after the same method .as 
that of the hill garden. 

As the name implies, a flat garden must liavc no 
ups and downs. TIic monotony is relfcx’cd by atones 
and trees, and further complexity is cfTected by a uell, 
.1 w.atcr-bas.in, am! some stepping-stones. However, 
any confusion e.auscd by an infelicitous arrangement of 
materials must be aveuded. llicjc must be unity free 
from .superfluity and elegance born of judicious selection. 
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'llicsu nro the cssentfaK nnd they are capable of varioii> 
modifications. 

Flat gardens in Duddhist temples, as they have 
been described in the historical introduction, are often 
sj’mbolic, but modern gardens are mostly in the style 
of the tea-garden, \^ith stone lanterns and water-basins 
for ornamentation, if not for practical use. This is an 
instance of use gradually jiassing into decoration. 


TEA GARDENS 

Tea gardens are g.xrdens attached to tea linuses. 
and in their design, as in that of others, the leproduc 
tion of a beautiful example of nature is aimed at. 
However, as in the tea ceremonj', guests arc required 
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to observe certain fixed rules while they make their 
ivay from the gate into the house, the garden 
being so designed as to adapt itself to the require- 
ments. The question of utility therefore plays an 
important part. 

In the Momoyanrja Period, when Sen-no-Rikyu, the 
celebrated master of the tea ceremony, was flourisJjjjig 
under tlie patronage of tlie Taiko, the modus operandi 
was simple. But later — during the early and middle 
periods of the Tokugaw’a regime — the ceremony became 
elaborate, and the tea-garden came to be divided into 
two sections called soto-roji and iichi-roji, or outer 
garden and inner garden respectively. 

The outermost section Is the soto-roJi, which has 
a waiting-place called mnehi-ai, a small edifice uhere 
the guests wait after entering the gate until the master 
appears. A viaciti-ai has a convenience with a water- 
basin for washing the Iiands and a stone lantern for 
illumination. A path paved with either stone or with 
stepping-stones leads from the vtachi~ni to the inner 
part. At the end of the jxith a gate is provided to 
permit entrance into the inner garden. Tlie lightest 
construction possible is preferred for the gate- The 
inner garden contains the tcaAiousc, a rest-placc c.alicd 
koshi-kake, and a com'^ience ; so that in its dcsifpi 
practical requirements have to be considered. What 
IS considered tiic most important is the water-basin, at 
which each of the guests stool's and rinses his mouth 
lieforc entering the tea-house. 

At tlie uijiri-pitelu, an entrance into the tea- 
house, so low that the guest Ii.as to stooj' and creep in, 
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a btOHc {& placed, to ^icifitatc cnterinj;. Tlie stone 
is slightly higlier than the lc\'cl of the stepping- 
stones. According to the time-honoured custom, though 
its practical itsc has now (Kissed an ay, .a two-step 
stone is laid near the entrance for depositing the 
sword-, carried by the guest. 'Hie entire patli i-. paved 
uitli stone or w/th stcp(H'fig-stoncs. 

To liclp in maiiU.iiniiig the cleanliness of the tea- 
garden, a chiriann, or “dust hole,’* is dag near the tea 
house. Jt may eillicr be circtil.»r or s*jii.irc in >Ji.Tf>e 
hilt efforts arc Used to m.akc it hannonifc. Ixitli in 
size and form, with the surroundings so as to gue it 
orn.imentnl s-aluc. Tor the lighting of the jsith, tin 
watcr-lKlsin, and the rcst-placc. stone lanteras are set 
in suitable places, and in these aUo, the two eknunts 
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of use and ornament are hapinly cotnhined. Scrupiiloiisi 
care cxcrcNcd in the selection of watcr-ha’jlns ami 
btonc lanterns for the tea-fjartlcn. Tho^c pobsesslng 
elegance and beauty arc alone chosen, as in tlic ca.vc 
of other accessories of the tea ceremony, n-ith the 
rcsvilt that considerably high prices ate often willingly 
jiaid for them. 

The rest-place is used by the guests when the 
p.arty breaks up tcmi)t>rarily to reassemble for tlie 
katscki or ctTcmotiial meal. Tl»c bre.ikifig-up is called 
nakadaelii. As the tea ceremony party consists of five 
guests, the rcst-placc is built so as to acconim<xiatc 
five at least. 

'I'he tca-garilen has. thus been evolvctl from re- 
quirements to serve practical purposes, but in obedience 
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to the principle of tvabt, or clegnnt simplicity, sponta- 
neity entirely free from affectation is considered the 
son! of the tea-garden. Harmony in effect is also pre- 
ferred in tlie trees jilantcd. Eitlicr et'crgrcen or declduotis 
trees may be used, but these must not be imjx)sing — 
those of a subdued tone arc mobt desired. For esthetic 
effect the outer garden is best contrasted w ith the 
inner in cluiracter. When the outer garden is made 
sfj as to be fully exposed for instance to the light of 
the sun, the inner garden is somewhat darkened by 
shadowy trees; for when d^iduous trees preponderate 
in the outer garden, the inner garden is planted chiefly 
with evergreens. Such raricty is calculated to make 
a more effective apjxral to the cultivated taste. 
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111 THEIR DIVISIONS AND FEATURES 


WATER 


I Ponds 

Tiic //d, nr pond, is meant to represent sea, lake, 
pond or river in nature. I’oiuls are mostly irregular 
in sliape — those of geometrical design do not please 
the Japanese taste. 'Flic natural shapes observed 
in most ponds of Japanese gardens celebrated for tlicir 
beauty bear witness to this. The bank is usually 
protected by stone-work piling, regular and irrcpnilar, 
and the bottom is made imiicrineable, tisu.nlly by 
a coating of clay. It is probable that thi-s method of 
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bottom construction bad been m general use for ten 
Centuries until it «.is su|x:rscdcil by the concrete metbotl 
in tlic Meiji lira. In most cas<s the water of the iximl 
is fed by either a waterfall or a stream, and if the 
garden happens to be near a large tidal river, water 
IS conducted into the pond direct from the river. Tliis 
has the technical advantage of alTording variety to tlic 
garden % iew. The water Ic\cl of the jioiid changes with 
the ebb anil flow of the tide, which hides and reveals 
in turn the stones in the iwnd. Many examples of such 
g.mlcn jxinds arc to l>c seen tixliy in Tokyo. 


2 “ YarimKU ** 

A f* a ^rnafl stream, with a coiiMduralife 
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incline to facilitate the movement of water. In this 
also nature is studiously imitated. Natural stones 
border the banks, and the monotony of the running 
water is broken by fanciful stones standing in mid- 
stream. These stones are best to simulate a stream 
coursing don-n a valley. Streams arc at times made 
as s^yift as a mountain torrent, and at others as slow 
as a river meandering across a plain, according to 
the fancy of the designer. Some-streams are designed 
to flow into a pond ; others are designed differently. 

3 Waterfalls 

Waterfalls are another attempt to imitate nature — 
the model being that which may be met with in the 
recess of the mountain. Their shapes have given rise 
to many— often fanciful — names. One suggests a piece 
of tvhite clotli hung tlou’n and Is called nuM-ochi ; 
another, resembling a screen of tjiread, is called /Vp- 
ochi; one falling to right and left, sayTi-ochi ; one 
falling cross>vlse, yoko-pehi ; one falling in two or 
three stages, kasane-ochit and so on. 

The declivity down which the water falls is 
usually constructed ss ith large-sized stones presenting a 
dignified appearance in its ensemble. This stone group 
is called takisoe-no-ishi. To make the view more 
appealing, the naked exposure of the cascade is often 
avoided by a clump of trees planted in front which 
serves ns a partial scrccir. These trees arc technically 
called iaktsaivari-nc’ki, or “ cascade-screening trees." 
A waterfall is commorily associated with a remote 
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recess of a moimtatn, so that an effort to produce such 
an effect is made by a dense planting of c\ergreens 
about the place, with a mixture of maple and other 
trees noted for their bright tints of leafage m autumn. 
In a fl.at garden there i» no cascade , it is usuallj’ 
symbolirctl by ,a pair of stones stanthng upright. 

4 Fountains 

At the foot of a hill, on the hilUide, or in the 
forest, the seclusion of the place is sometimes intensifieil 
by a fountain. It takes various forms, such as a 
spring-w cl! or a spring surrounded by stones, suggestive 
of one found beside a mountain path, or water conve>’ed 
from .a hillside by means of bamboo-piping Tlie 
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fountain, thoujfli lacking in force through absence of 
sunicient pressure, b very valuable as a ilyiinmic 
factor in latuKcape gardening. 

5 Wells 

Wells aic sometimes made for utility, but tiiey 
arc also sunk for purely ornamental purposes. For 
tile frame, wood is sometimes used, but more often 
stone. They v.ary in sliajie — some are square ; 
otherb are criss-cross, or igtta ; still others arc circular. 
Over the well there is a framework for a pulley, on 
either side of which liangs a dipper by means of a 
cord. Tins kind of well is called lutuvtu-ulo or "well 
with .1 jiulley-whccl.*’ Kven iii these <I.sys this uhc<'l- 
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well is Ui.cd as a decorative feature in pardon design 
As a parden-ncll is for ornament, the washing floor 
adjoining it is usually cnclo-.e<l by a stone curb and 
filled w/tli {jebbics. 


ISLANDS 

A pond often contain^ an island, wbieb is an 
imitation of such a scene in nature. An island has 
rocks for its fomwlation, u|>on which earth is first 
ilepositcd, then stones arc erected and tices plantetl. 
In some cases a bridge is laid for passage to tin. 
islaml, but in otbers the island is left isolated 

Sometimes a group of stones is laid in the middle 
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of a pond so ns to appear as an islniKl. Such a stone 
island, when it is styJctJ H5rai-Ji»io, or " the Island of 
the Blessed,” is shaped like n tortoise, and is decorated 
with a pine for pleasing associations— the tortoise being 
the symbol of longevity and the pine of consitancy. 
Such a construction has no bridge. 


BRIDGES 

(f.Tr<lfii ijrtdgcs aic planned t<# l»c‘ ornamentaj, 
besides ilic practical purfKfec they Jiavc to serve. 
Tiicy m.ay be Iniiit in various ways — itridges made of 
stottes, worked or nnttfirked, of wood, of carlti, and of 
other materi.ats, hut cm this condition, that they must 
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all be pleasing to the c>'c. Repetition of the same type 
of bridge in a garden i*. st»Klio»!»ly avoided as monotony 
is less agreeable than variety. One of the uiui.stial 
forms of bridge is that called which is built 
with eight planks laid *ig-/ag. 

In a stone bridge, a pair of biones, technically 
called hash.tbasa>m-t:o is/u, arc erected at both ends 
to increase the feeling of strength. Though the 
luimher of tliese tcrmin.il stones j-, Jbiir, it is sometimes 
reiliiccel to three <>r two. r<*r an example, we might 
lifer to the bridge in the g.mlcn of the- Jislm-ji. <« 
(iinkakn-ji .is the trinple is usually n.inieil. 

When .a jHiml is so sji.aeious as to lend itself to 
licsitiiig. eare is t.ikcn to shajic .a bridge in senn 
lirciilir firm to permit the pissage of a luvit uivh-r 
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it. Tlie builclhig of n bridge is avoided immediately 
in frotit of a waterfill. When nccessarj', the bridge 
t.ikes the aliapc of vtarula-hnsln, a primitive britlgc 
made of logs laid side by side ; or steppiiig'Stones, 
called smi'iitoH, arc i>bccd acrosb the stream for 
walking over. 


STONES AND TREES 
I Stones 

StnjiLs fo) l.mdMajic gaideniiig arc vlio«cii accord- 
ing to theij shape and coloJir, .iml there i-J a slight 
difrcrencc in the standard of st lection according to 
historic peruxis. As a general rule, nndesite, hornslone. 
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decWuottb trees arc (a kiiid of p3ttm) and salunt 
(cherry). Of the tices valued for their beautlfiit 
autumnal tints yamautouuji (mountain maple) and 
various kimis of kaede (maple) arc common garden 
varieties. Zakuro (pomegranate) and rf (crape- 

myrtle) are admired for the fantastic figure of their 
stems and branches. All these garden trees arc 
carefully trimmed to kcci> them in good appearance 
•ind shape. Shrubs arc sometimes clipped square or 
round, but topiaries, so jjopular in Europe, aif rarely 
seen m Japan. This is accounted for by the fact that 
it is .against Japanese taste to give sliapcs, sucli as n 
ship or a to shrubs. To the Jaiiancsc mind 

there is tiK' much artificiality in such topiaries to 
please the cultured eye. Natural form has ahs'ays Ihth 
uKat the J.ipancse g.irdencr has aimed .at. 
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FENCES 

Of two kimU are the fences used in gardens— 
thobc Intcncletl as jKirtitions ami those intended as 
screens. Those serving as screens are called 
or •' slccvc-fcnce,” and thej* serve as a screen for hiding 
any unpleasant sight, such as a convenience, and at 
the same time, as .an cficcthc background for some- 
thing — a vvater-lKisin. for instance. 

I’artition fences .arc made of wootl. stone or bam- 
IxH), but f«ir those Iniilt within a garden, lightness of 
impression is sought, so that Iwmboo, woovl and twigs 
of liamlioi or tree are the matcnal;. gtncrallj uscti 

• I.it : **‘sle<*ve fens©*' bptautr its s]ia|>f re><rmM6-s ||i^ 
ITIIJ of ft Injt>'s klnioni’ 
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Tlie sodesahi ib a nnnow fence about 6 or 7 feet 
higli. Though its chief claim is to screen sometlhng that 
should not be c\{x>bcd to view, its adjoining position 
to some important edifice has taxed the ingenuity of 
the garden maker to ghe it a fanciful shape pleasing 
to the eye. ^Vooc! and hainl»oo (stems, whole nr split, 
or tu’igs) are tlie usual materials used. This form 
of fence is .irtistic enough to constitute an element of 
gariion ouiamcntaticm. 


STONE LANTERNS 

P'or tlie uKlii'Ki of lighting .1 garden, prtferciice 
is given to one th.1t is consistent with love of Lieg.mcc 
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nncl faithfulness to nature. The stone lantern has been 
in use from e.arly timc» as the be^t fittetl for the 
liurposc. 

The itJea of using the stone lanter/j in a jjarden 
was first borrowed from the dedication lanterns in old 
temples a!id shrinc:> by tea-masters in or about the 
Monioyam.i Period for the ornamentation of their 
tea-gartlens, and there can be no doubt that the 
stone lanterns ui tho»e early da>> were actually trans 
fcrreil from sacred precincts which they originally 
adorned. TIic idea was adopted by many garden 
designers, and specimens of \arious shapes came to be 
ii-vcd for garden decoration. Plie names by which the 
difTcrent patterns are know n today are those of temples 
.Tinl .shrines, nnd these names show their places of 
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romantic element to an outlook, the trees are arranged 
.lo as slightly to screen the light. .This treatment, 
called hizawari In the language of landscape gaidcners, 
is eflcctive, though not essential. 

WATER BASINS 

G.ardcn watci -basins arc of two kinds— either the 
ornamental kdsari-efiosiihaeki for the stt«l>% or tJie 
practic.al stone-basin called tsuktihai in the tca-garclcn. 

I Ornamental Water Basins for the Study 

These nic pl.accd near the verandah of .a building, 
usually at the side of an outhouse. Beside the Cfui- 
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vemence a scicw-fencc callcJ sodegali, is made 
to cut ofT the unpleasant sight. Tlie water-basin 
is set as in the accompanying illustration. Slightly 
below the verandah there is built a smaller verandah 
called the “ wet verandah ” from its exposure to 
the weather. Below this, and against the basin, is 
placed a stone called kasatni-iski, or inizvkacs/n. Its 
use is to prevent splashes of water from wetting 
. the space belo^v the verandah. On both sides of the 
viisukaeshi are laid two stones, that on the side 
nearer the convenience being called seijosekt or 
“ cleaning stone,” and that on the opposite side 
viiziikumi-ishi or '• water-drawing stone.” Behind the 
basin Is set a stone with a flat top which is called 
vtistia^e-iski or “ water-bringing stone.” A hollow, pro- 
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origin. Subsequently, an increased dem.md for stone 
lanterns for use in landscape gardening brought Into 
existence imitations of patterns which were most 
popular and which were maniilhctnrcd for commcrci.il 
purposes. 

Apart from these stone lanterns of leligious origin, 
there is another cl.ass under which come those originated 
Uy individuals. Stone lanterns of this class bear the 
names of their originators. 

As might be gathered from what has already been 
said, garden stone Lanterns were originally used for 
pr.ictical inirf>osci», and consequently tbe height con- 
sidered most suitable was in early days five or six feet. 
According to the place of their use, however, their 
height ranged from two to three feet, and here they 
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"'crc intended to light the footpath, as at a boat- 
landing or a path over a hiUside. At such a place a 
stone lantern about one h^'t m height was uscil. 
As time advancctl, the Idea of dcc<.r.inon encroached 
>iIX)n that of tilility, and this rcsulud in the gradual 
incrc.asc of their height, some attaining a height of ten, 
nftccn. or even eighteen feet. Tlicse must »>c rcgardexl 
as a deviation fnnn the original olijeet. 

From the foregoing it is to adnnlled tliat the 
location of a blone l.-intcrn shmdd l>c s.. sdcclid 
tli.U the pr.ictical iMiriH.se of illummatinn is really 
scr\ctl. 

As ssith a xNalrffall. the txistcni.e of a group of 
ttc-s l„ tl.c ” f""'!'-'! i'< imparting n 

reeling nf dcptli l" •' 
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tected by clay or concrete, conn'ects these four stones. 
In its centre a hoU; h made for rhainago, and over 
the hole is. pilet! a number of pebbles. Thts js the 
usual make-up of a garden water-basin. A stone 
lantern stands nearby for ilUimmation. Various things 
may serve as water-basins. Sometimes they consist of 
such fanciful objects ,as discarded tombstones or a 
bridge-pillar, and today imitations of these are on the 
market. 


2 " Tsukubai ” 

Basins of this class are set in front of a tea-house 
in a tea-garden. As they are used by persons in a 
stooping [losition, they arc placed low for convenience. 
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yulii-is/ii, or '• actoni^vnnylijfj stones.*’ are nrr.Tiigcd as 
follons : in front, iKiu-tsfti on uinch the person stands , 
on the rif’ht. .j/z/oWr . on the left, /vs/iolu-t^/n. Tlje 
.irr.inoj'ng of a hoUow for the dufnyial of iisctl water, 
and the erection of a stone l.\ntern for lighting, are 
similarly cxeciit«I as m the c.asc of tlie water-basin 
for the study. 

These water-basins m.ij' take any shape according 
to the fancy of the ilcsjgner. so long as the)- meet 
practical requirements. When a water-basin as tall 
as that for the study i> used, it is set in a hollow 
sjxit surroundetl by an trregukar group of stones When 
it Is used, the person washing sUiops user the eilge of 
the hole. Tliis style was used by Seimo-Kikyii. the 
famous tea-master and designer of lamKc.ajie gardens. 
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in one of the tea-gardens which he designed htmseli. 

It is by no means rare that, as with the study 
water-basin, old tombstones, a piece of a stone lantern, 
or foundation stones from some ancient building sites 
arc revived to do new duty as a water-basin. The 
user is quite free to choose the material according to 
lies taste. 


GARDEN PATHS 

I Stepping-stones 

Tohi-islit, or stepping-stones lai<l on a tvalh in 
/•apanese gardens arc of comparatively recent intro- 
duction. They date from the time when the tea 
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ceremony came into vr^ic, and arc certainly not older 
than 450 years. Tljcir usefulness in garden-making 
was soon recognised, .and stepping-stones came to 
constitute a feature, not of tlic tea-garden only, htit 
also of the walks of the ordinary garden. As to tiie 
method of their laying, many suggestions were projected 
by tea-masters and g.irdcners of old. The aim is to 
attain facility for walking combined with beauty of 
appearance. Too many curves arc rejected as they 
are likely to cause difficulty in walking. It is customary 
to punctuate the j^arting of the ways with a stone 
somewhat larger than others. Found.ntion stones from 
an old building site were generally used foi the jnirjiose, 
and of l.ate their imitations liavc been placed on the 
market in commercial quantities. For purposes o( 
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In til# OdiiiiMt ®( T«ki9ui*cn NishHIfnsarm. Kyoto 
variety, stepptn}''j>tonc'» of different size and oblony- 
bbaped btones, called Innznlrt-tsht. arc Ubcd. 

2 Paved Walks 

Tliciie arc made of stone and tile similar in ele- 
vation and Ijrcadth to stcppinj^-stoncb. I’avctl walks 
arc tailed uobc-dan in pardcnmjj technique — they may 
he briefly tlescribctJ as scettona] [lavements. tVlien 
stone is used as the material, the pavement is also 
called tatami-ishi. PavctI walk^ arc considcretl useful 
as a relief from the more tiresome walks laid with 
slei>pin['-btnuts. r.r as a means better calculated to 
sijjt practie.il tomenitnit. llieir convenience is hiphly 
apjirecialetl by Japanese warden dcsipners. 


IV A GUIDE. TO PAMOU5 HISTORIC 
GARDENS STILL EXISTING 

For the information and guidance of those who 
di«!,5ic to ins|5ect some of the famons historic gardens 
of Japan, only those nlnch have been comparatively 
well preserved in their original forms arc selected and 
described here. '1 he gJirdens hi this guide arc those 
Constructed during the time extending from the 
Muromachi I’crhxl down t<> the Hdo l’erio<), since in 
the gardens belonging to that time are best exhibited 
the characteristics of the Jai>anesc garden, and because 
to them in the main may be traccil the beginnings 
of Its modern dcvc/optncnt. 

MUROMACHI GARDENS 

1 Tcnry«'ji Garden. Saga, Kyoto 

This garden, attrlbutcil to Musu KoKushi, has a 
poinl in tlic middle, w’ith a fall, a stone briiJgc, stones 
in water — all illustrating characteristics of the pericxi. 

2 Sathd'ji Garden, Matsuo, Kyoto 

A “stroll garden” in which the natural features 
ol the place are made to serve so that the pond 
appears to have gcogiaplucal connection with the 
mountain in the background Hus garden is famous 
for the beauty of its moss 



3 Rokuon-ji Garden, Kinkakuji, Kyoto 

Built by Yoshimitsu, the third of the Ashikaga 
Shoguns. The garden has a pond and background of 
mountains. The Golden Pavilion is made the best 
point of observation. Tlte contemporary characteristics 
of that period are in the islands and stone grouping. 

4 Jisho-ji Garden, Ginkakuji, Kyoto 

^ Built by Yoshimasa, the eighth of the Ashikaga 
Shoguns, in imitation of the Saiho-ji Garden. The pond 
and the mountain in the background are in beautiful 
harmony. It is the best preserved of the gardens 
belonging to the same period. Noteworthy are the 
stone grouping, stone bridges, and the waterfall. 

5 TSji-in Garden, Tojiin, Kyoto 

Originally designed and executed by Muso 
Kokushi ; l.itcr modified by So.ami. Very much out 
of repair, but the sluipc of the pond and the details 
of its stone grouping retain their original form. The 
rest-house — Sciren-tci — is noted for its design by 
Yoshimasa himself. 


6 J6ci-ji Garden, Miyano>mura, YosHiki'jtun, 
Yamagudii Prefecture 


Traditioji attributes the garden to Masalnro 
Ouchi, %\ho is said to have modcllctl it after the 



KoJoion-ji GarcJcji in Kynto. VcaigtiaJ aiul executed 
by Sesslui, the famous pricst-paintcr. The garden was 
originally attaclietl to a villa, which no longer exists. 
Ikith the pond and the background arc in Kyoto style. 

7 Mampuku'ji Garden, Masuda-machi, Mino-gun, 
Shimane Prefecture 

Attributed to Sesshu. It has a jxjnd and an 
artificial hill. Stone grouping is of considerable merit. 

8 Ryuan-jj Garden, Ryuanji, Kyoto 
A flat gar<lcn, oblong in shape, enclosed by 
earth-work walls. I'ivc groups of cither two, three or 
five stones, totally fifteen stones in all, arc arranged 
and white sand sprc.ad over the whole ground. 'Flie 
ensemble suggests a tray lamNcape. Attributed to 
Suami. 


9 Daisen-in Garden, Daitokujf, Kyoto 
A small garden attached to a study. A stream, 
a bridge, a waterfall, ami a j-wnd — these arc all here, 
but no water. It may be described as a monochrome 
picture with three dimensions — a picture of the 
Chinese school in vogue in the days of Soami, to 
whose ingenuity the garden is attributed. 

10 Daitoku'ji Garden, Murasakino, Kyoto 
This is situated south of the sui^erior’s quarters 
at Daitokuji ; a flat garden with a pair of stones in 
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a corner t.imiihtin;i the exit of a waterfall and white 
sand spreail all over the fjrcHijid. Typical of the Zen 
temple {jarden>* f>f the Muromachl Period. The 
tradititm of the temple attribeites the garden to the 
priest Tcfi 3 '». 


MOMOYAMA GARDENS 

I Chishakudn Garden, Higashiyama. Kyoto 

The jjarden has a p>ijd .stretching from north to 
south along the Kasc of ll/g,ishlyama, on the side of 
tvhlcli it is sitiMtcd. It Is chieflj’ intended for v’iewing. 
Old tj’pcs are .seen in the stone bridges. Attributed to 
Sen-tio-KIhyit, the rcprcscnt-itive master of the tea 
ceremony In the Momoyama Period. * 

2 Juk5-in Garden. Daitokidi. Kyoto 

Designed by Sen-no-Kikyu, according to tradition. 
An elegant flat garden piescnting a picturesque view. 
Rikyh was buried in the gravcy.ard of this temple. 

3 Myoki-an Garden. Oyamazaki-mura, Kyoto-fu 

A tea garden said to have been constructed by 
Rikyu. A tea house is still to be seen here, llie 
Stepping-stones and water-basm are plain and simple, 
as practit-xil use was their purpose. Eminently 
esthetic and typical of the tea-garden of the Momo- 
yaina Penod. 



4 fisso-an Garden, Nansfiuji, Sakai, Osaka-fu 
Transferred in the Meiji Era from another 
place in Salcai to the present site. Tlie tea-garden 
preserves its original condition. Objects of interest : a 
water-basin in the shape of a (surplice) and a 
stone lantern representing Rokujizo, a guardian deity 
of children symbolizing the six states of existence. 

5 Nanshu'ji Garden. MinamihanigO'cho. 

Sakai, Osaka-fu 

Hic garden belonging to the superior’s quartcis 
is a flat one designed chiefly for viewing. Attributed 
to Euruta Onbenosho. The stone and bridge are fine 
specimens. 

6 Hongaivji Garden. Nishl-Honganji, Kyoto 
'I'liis typical castle garden was brought together 

with the building, from Fiishimi Castle, in the Edo 
PcriiHl, The garden, which forms a courtyard, is 
complicated, as it is chiefly designed to ple.ase the eye. 
The characteristics of the i»cnoil arc plainly shown in 
the massive stones that m.akc up the exit of a water- 
fall and the large gr.anitc lindgcs. In former days 
the garden was pbnted with a number of snlt-tsu 
(cycads). It is attributed to Asagiri Simnanosukc, .i 
rushimi gardener according to tr.adition 

7 Tekisui-cn Garden, Nishi-Honsanji, K\oto 
'Ibis garilcn x\as transferred with the Ihutikakii 
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pavilion from the Jurakudai I*alacc, the handsome 
palace of the Taiko. A large granite bridge and the 
bold stone grouping on the edge of the pond are 
eloquent reminders of the days of the great chieftain. 
The stone lanterns and water-basins date back to the 
Momoyama Period. 


8 Entoku-in Garden, Higashiyama, Kyoto 
A middle-sized garden with a pond as the central 
feature. Stones forming the fall exit and the edge of 
pond arc of great size, as arc also those used for the 
building of the bridge. There are indications to 
supi>ort the belief that tbc garden originally belonged 
to Pushimi Castle. 

9 Satnbodn Garden, Daigo, Kyoto 
This garden is on the largest scale of the 
Momoyama gardens that have been preserved to this 
day. It is designed to be viewed from the adjoining 
edifice. The pond contains several islands, which are 
connected by various bridges of interesting design, 
whence a distant view of the fall is obtained. It is 
perhaps Nvithont equal in the wealth of the stones 
used. 


10 Joju 'in Garden, Kiyomizu, Kyoto 
The garden is in the precincts of the Kiyomizu 
'I'emple, a well-known place in Kyoto. It is a small 
garden in w'hich the natural features of the place are 
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taken advaiua^jc of. 'Hicro is .a jKitiil and the 
cncloborc is markctl olT by the the adjoinitifj 

woixtl.ind liclnpj <]cftly usal t« fiiriiidi .a splendid 
background. Objects of interest arc: a large uater- 
basin, stone lanterns, .and htepping-stone — relies as- 
sociated with tbc n.amc of IHdcyosbi. 


EDO GARDENS 

I Garden of tbc Imperial Palace, Kyoto 

Ucconstriictctl after the fire of Ansci (lS54->859) 
toward the end of the Edo Period. The uatcr is 
supplied from the Ri%-cr Kamo, and the gartlcn 
belonging to Ts«nc-no-gotcn is a small one with stream, 
tthlle Gogakuninnsho is embellished with a large pond. 
Tlie space between the i>oihI ami the edifice is covcrctl 
with white sand. The garden Is cottspicuoiis for its 
dignity and elegance 


2 Garden of NijS Palace, Kyoto 

Tradition says tliat tins garden, which is saitl to 
be the work of Kobori KnsUu, was made when the 
Jurakudai Palace of Hideyoshi was transferred here by 
ly’cyasu in i6oi. It is designed chiefly to appeal to 
the e)’e. Fine stones grouped around a pond are a 
notable feature. It has magnificence combined with 
strength, both in keeping wjtli substantial castle 
architecture. 
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3 Garden of Katsura Palace, Kyoct 


Attribiitcil to Kobori Eiislm. It appears that the 
jjarden came to assume the present condition after 
lepairs durinf,' the first llalf of the 17th century. 
Natural features are entirely absent. The merit of 
the garden consists in the application of all the 
elements of the gardeninjj technique knou’n in the 
early jears of the Edo Period. There is a typical 
“ stroll garden ” with a path connecting tea-houses, 
these paths being either stiiddetl with stepping-stones 
or protcctcil by a pavement. Connection with the 
island is made by boat. In its excellence of 
planning the garden may safely be said to occupy 
first place among the f.imous historic gardens still 
in existence '!'<» light up the paths, stone lanterns 
arc Used in abuml.UKv W.rtcr-lMsins are of various 
shapes, but ilecoiation is invariably siiLordinaterl to 
ulilily. 


4 Garden of Sento Palace, Kyoto 

'I liis “ stroll {jardcij ” nf the Kiishii style is aho 
attributed to Kolwri Eiislifi, but it seems to belong to 
a later date. lixtensiee rc|«irs arc prcMimed to h.ive 
))nn doijL to it in the middle of tlie IhJo IVriixl. 
’Uteri .»ri tw<i te.i-hcMjHi's. 


S Garden of SKuipikuin Palace. Kyoto 
'Ihe g.inU-n is n«»\\ «lnulcd inU> three srctlons — 
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upper, luIdOlc and lower, which were originally sepa- 
rate gardens. Tradition says that in the making of the 
garden the instructions giTCii by the retired hlmpeior 
Gomi/unoo were follow cd throughout. The tea 
houses in the middle and lower sections arc very fine, 
though small in scale, nie upper section, with a 
large jrand in the centre, is designed lor a stroll It has 
an exquisite outlook because of its situation on the 
west foot of Mt. Hiei. Many good specimens of stone 
lanterns and uater-basins arc to be found here. 


6 East Garden of Da«toku-ji, Murasakino, Kyoto 

This garden, which is oblong in sliapc. is situated 
cast of the flat garilcn belonging to tbt superior’s 
quarters already nunlionesl. It is attributed to ICobori 
T.nshu Tlicrc are a few small stimes arranged before 
thcNorandah and with sbrubs ami a ht Jge beluml. It 
is a “borrowed seeuiery " type in which the pine 
avenue on the Kamo Uner and Mount lliei in the 
distance over the lietlgc are fancie'd to represent the 
pine grove* of Miho ami Mount Fuji 


7 East Garden of Shinju*an, Dairokwji, Kyoto 

A flat garden similar to No. 6 Ihc stone groups 
consisting of seven, five, and three respectively are so 
well known that the garden has acquired the fancy 
name of Shichi*go-s.in (Se\'en-five*-three) (i.irdt-n. It 
was constructed probably l.iter th.an \'o. 6. 
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8 KoKo-an Garden, Daitokuji, Kyoto 

A fiat garden attributed to ICobori Ensbvi. .It is 
a miniature of the Eight Beauties of Omi to be 
viewed from the study, and is graceful and picturesque 
in effect. Tliere are a tea-garden and some garden 
fixtures of interest. The gate called “ Amigasa-mon ” 
facing tlie main temple is well knotvn. In the grave- 
yard is the tomb of the designer. 

9 RyukS-in Garden, Oaltokujt, Kyoto 

This is also the work of Kobori Eiishu. The 
garden has an old lantern of Korean make, which 
is much prized by garden lovers. 


10 HSshun-in Garden, Daitokuji, Kyoto 

The garden in its present state is the one 
reconstructed in the latter part of the l8th century. 
In the two-storied pavilion “ Tonkokaku ” and the 
bridge in the form of .a roofed verandah called 
“ ChOgetsu-k>'u ” are to be seen features of old-time 
design. 


II Nanzen'ji Garden, Higashiyama, Kyoto 

Tin’s garden belongs to the .abbot’s li/glier class 
living quarters. Thowglj the edifice is of pure ol<J 
Japanese style called Shhutfazukuri, the garden Js 
a flat garden of the Edo I’criod, said to be the work 
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of Kolx>ri Knslm. The general impression Is tint of 
a tray landscape with stones, trees, .and white sand 
artistically combined. 

12 Konchi-in Garden. Nanicnji, Kyoto 

A flat garden attribated to Kobori Ensliti. A 
iy)nd ” — a hollow space without water — Is made in 
front with a pair of stone groups, the one shaped like 
a crane and the other like a tortoise, on right and 
left respectively. Tlie.se stone groups arc combrnctl 
with trees. The representation of nature is much 
conventionalized and produces a remarkable .artistic 
encct. The ground Is covcrctl throughout with white 
sand. 


13 Hompo'ji Garden. KamlfcyO'ku, Kyoro 

A fl.it garden altributcil to Ilonanii Koetsu. The 
jiond is designed .ifter the shape of yatsu-hnshi or 
the cight-plankcd bridge, and the light-plankeil bridge 
ib conventionalized for romantic eflcct. A deviation 
frona the usual practice is seen by including of a 
lawn where ii’hitc sand is usuallj* spreatl. 

14 Shosci-en Garden. Kikokubaba. Kyoto 

Tradition says tliat this, a stroll garden of the 
Enshu style, was constructed by Isliik.awa Jiizan by 
or<ler of Sennyo Sbonin. A large pond with its many 
islands is .a notable feature There are tea-houses 
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scnttcrctl nbotit tlie gnnlcn. TJ»c edifices bear the 
stamp of the designer’s originality. 

15 Kodai-jj Garden, Higashiyama, Kyoto 

Tliis garden, said to be the 'U'orJc of Kobori 
Enslni, is built on the slope at the foot of Higashiyama. 
On the bill arc found two tea-houses transferred from 
Fusliimi Castle of Hideyoshi — Sliiguretci and Kara- 
kasatei — and some other edifices of historic interest. 


16 Chiondn Garden, Higashlyama, Kyoto 

Kobori Enslin is said to be the designer of this 
garden at tlie foot of Higashiyama. A pond adjoins 
the building, and the general ellect is pronounced 
a great success as a scenic gartlen. 

17 Skuon-an Garden, Tanabe-macki, Kyoto-fu 

A rock garden with stone arrangement in a small 
space and with a fine outlook towards the north. 
According to tradition, it is the joint production of 
Sakawada Kiroku, Shokadu, and Ishikawa Jozan- 

18 Ninna-jj Garden, Omuro, Kyoto 

This scenic garden has a natural hill as its back- 
ground, rvith a pond and a bridge. Two tea-liouses — 
Hitotei and Ryokakutci — are valued for their historic 
associations. 
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19 Manshu-in Garden, IcKijoJi, Kyoto 

niis is a flat fjarden, extensive in scale and 
elaborate in design, attributed to Kobori Knslui, but 
with reserve. It contains some famous water-basins 
and stone lanterns. 

20 Gyokuho-in Garden, Myoshtnji, Kyoto 

Tin’s consists of two sections, very unconventional 
in design. Tlic garden ornaments retain the original 
form dating from the mkl-Edo Period. 

21 Tskai-an Garden, MySshiryi, Kyoto 

Built in 18 : 4 . Tlie plan usctl in the execution ol 
the giifdoft is III the possession of the temple. This 
temple has also another flat garden with no decoration 
other than white sand spread all over — perhaps the 
most primitive type of a fl.it garden. 

22 Reiun-in Garden, Myoshinji, Kyoto 

An elegant little garden with a wealtli of stones 
standing erect and .cliamcterizcd by their remarkable 
unity. It is supposed to have been built earlier than 
the mid-Edo Period. 

23 TaizO'in Garden, Myoshinji, Kyoto 

Kano Motonobu, the well-known master painter, 
is said to be the designer of this garden. A dry pond 
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figures effectively in the landscape. The garden has 
undergone some later modification, but it may be 
pronounced as tlie finest of the Mydshinji Gardens. 


24 Rikugben, D^ron Iwasaki's mansion, 

Hongo, Tokyo 

This estate was formerly one of the homes of 
Yanagisawa Voshiyasu, one of the feudal lords. The 
garden was made in the Gcnrokit period (1688-1703), 
and is of the stroll-garden type, with a i>ond as the 
centre of the composition. From the hill an extensive 
view of the garden and the region lioyond ni.ay be 
commanded — a feature charactcrKtic r>f the g.irden of 
tlie Edo Period. 


25 Hama Detached Palace Garden, Tsukiji, Tokyo 

A spacious stroll gartlcn with a tidal j)<»nd. The 
original was motiincti at (lie time of the clevciitii 
Shogun, Tokugawa Icnari. 


26 Rakiiju'cn, Hamazakicho, Shiba, Tokyo 

Ihis wa*' formerly the proi>trty f)r the I:ni>crial 
J lou-vchold, but w,is gjven tt» the City of Tok%’o in 
1924 'llio garden, similar m design to No. 25, n.is 
built by Okuixi, tlie l.ortI of Oilawnra in the Ia^t 
<Iti.arter of the i/Ch century. 
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27 Koraku-cn, Military Arsenal. Koishikawa, Tokyo 

'Hre estate fornicrlj* Iwlomied to tlie I.ord of Mito. 
It >3 a stroll garden in uliich the natural features of 
the land arc used to .ailvaiitifjc- 'Ihe uater for the 
J>ond is drawn from the River Edo, which was 
formerly the source of Edo’s water-supply. Tiic 
jpvrdctt bclotijjs to the early years of tl»e Edo Period . 
and the deep interest in IhlnRs Chinese taken hy 
Tokupawa Mitsukmn, one of the most illustrious of the 
Tokupawn I'nmily of Mito, had its influence in the 
design of the garden, in which, as is well known, Shu 
Shunsui, the lenrnc<l refugee from China under Mitaii- 
laini’s patronage, also participated. 

28 Horai-cn, Count Matsuura’s former residence, 
Muko-yana^wara, Asakusa, Tokyo 

'I his is a stroll garden with a tidal pond as the 
central feature. Tn the ‘shape of the pond, and in 
several other details of the garden, the refined taste 
of the builder, Matsmira Shigenobu, is clearly in 
evidence. 


29 ScisKo-cn, or Suizerj-ji Garden, 

Kumamoto, Kyushu 

'ilie site of the garden was formerly occupied by 
one of the mansions of the Ilosokawa, the daimyo 
f.jmily ef Kumamoto. The garden is of the .stroll 
garden type 'vith a pond as the main feature, on the 
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west of which is a miniature Fuji. Connection with 
the island in the pond is eflected, not by a bridge as is 
usual, but by stepping-stones laid in the clear ^vater. 


30 Shukukei-en Garden, Hiroshima 

This is the country seat of Marquis Asano of the 
family which held Hiroshima as its fief. The mansion 
is also known by the name of Sentei. The garden is 
of the stroll-garden pattern, the chief feature being a 
pond containing Islands of various sizes cont>ccted by 
bridges in Chinese style. 

31 Taima*ji Naka-no-bo Garden, Taima-mura, 

Nara Prefecture 

Tlte g.ardcn, belonging to the early period of Kdo, 
is attributed to Katagiri Sckishu, the tea-master. The 
famous threc-storjcd pagoda 'is on tlic mountain that 
backs the pond. Tlrcrc is also the tea-house attributed 
to the same <lcstgncr. 


32 Ritsurin Park, Takamatsu, Shikoku 

'lliis jHind-centrciJ .stroll garden, built by M.atiii- 
d.air.i Yon'bhlgc, one of the lords of Takamatsu, in the 
last <iiiartcr of the jyih century, is of rare beauty, 
quite txbil.ir.itif?g in effect. ’n»e garden is gre.atly set 
off by a section of the wivxlland of jiinc trees, ulucl» 
forms its backjjround. 



33 Koraku-en Park, Okayama 


TliiH cxtcTJbivc stroll K^rtlcn, wilIi .i central pond, 
was built by one of the Okayama tiaimyos In the 
second half of tbe iStli century. Okayama Castle 
forms a fine backfjround. There arc some notewortiiy 
features in the details. 


34 Kenroku-en Park, Kanazawa 

It IS probable that the jjartlcn was reconstructed 
in the late Kdo renod. Tins garden, wben combined 
iiith the building winch is now hst, must have made 
up .a harmonious wdiolc, though In its present state of 
isolation It gives the impression of lacking in unity. 
At present the garden has two ponds r.n tlilTerent 
levels, the two being conncctcil by stream and 
cascade. Scenic effect seems to have been the main 
point of consideration 

35 Nanko Park, Shirakawa-machi, 

Fukushima Prefecture 

This tb one of the oldest parks in Japan It was 
built by Matsudaira Sadaiiobu, the T-ord of Sliirakawa. 
in the first quarter of the ipth century, for the health 
and pleasure of the Ioc.al inhabitants. Onginally, the 
place was .a reservoir for irrigation, but laid out later 
as a recreation ground. Ihc park is .i monument of 
the advanced ideas by which the famous .statesman 
was animated. 
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36 Kair3ku*en Park, Ivlito 


This is atiotlier pioneer park constructed by 
Tokugawa Nnriaki, Lord of Mito in the second quarter 
of the 19th century. Tlic garden Is so designed as to 
shoiv its fine prospect to the best advantage. It 
is abundantly planted with plum trees which, though 
originally intended for the fruit to be used as provisions 
in wartime, now attract, when in blossom, crowds 
of holiday-makers from the towns. 


Tile foregoing gives a brief sketch of Japanese 
gardens. Though the list is not an exhaustive one, 
the writer believes that it includes the more famous 
of the historic gardens of tills country now in e.vistence. 

Tlic numbers of the illustrations in the following 
pages correspond to the numbers of the gardens 
discussed in the pages from 65 to S2. 
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